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asks his friend Socrates to repeat as much of their con- 
versation as he can recollect. 

Socrates, with the lively temperament of the Greek, 
is able to recall a great deal and very obligingly acts 
the whole piece over again for his friend. He had 
found the two Sophists in the Lyceum surrounded by a 
crowd of listeners, among them some young Athenians 
of good family who were friends of Cleinias; of these 
Ctesippus was the most prominent. The Sophists were 
not only claiming that they best of all men could teach 
virtue, but they were also ready to guarantee that, if 
one relied absolutely on their instructions, he would 
speedily achieve the highest success in whatever he 
might undertake. Socrates joins the company. He 
assures the two Sophists that, if they are willing to give 
a demonstration of their art, they will find plenty of 
pupils, himself among them, and he is sure that every- 
one else who is present will, without exception, attend 
their lectures. He further inquires if, to profit by their 
teaching, it is necessary to believe that virtue can be 
taught and that they are able to teach it. 

They reply that one need not believe anything. 
Then, says Socrates politely, they must be remarkably 
well qualified to kindle in the soul of youth the love of 
knowledge and of virtue. 

But he does not insist on their giving at once a 
demonstration of how they teach all high excellence; 
he would appreciate it very much, however, and so 
would his friends, he is sure, if they would be kind 
enough to demonstrate that they do actually possess 
this skill which they have just professed, and he wishes 
they would show his young friend Cleinias how impera- 
tive it is that one should have an honest love of knowl- 
edge and of all high excellence. For Cleinias is but a 
youth and all his friends are anxious to see him educated 
in the right way. The Sophists are most willing to 
oblige, if only, they say, the youth will be kind enough 
to answer their questions. The comedy is on. 

Southern Presbyterian University, John B Ed WARDS 
Clarksville, Tennessee. J 

(To be concluded) 



REVIEW 

Junior Latin. Book one. The Declension of Nouns, 
Adjectives and Pronouns. Roman Ideas. By 
John Evans Forsythe and Richard Mott Gummere. 
Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Company (1917)- 

The 'latest' Regents' Report reveals a casualty list — 
dead, wounded and missing — at the end of the first year 
in Latin of about 35 per cent. This is distinctly irri- 
tating to say the least, and calls for immediate investi- 
gation. The conclusion reached by the inquisitors is — 
as usual — highly complimentary to the Latin teacher, 
but sternly condemnatory of all existing Beginners' 
Books. Then ensues a frantic rush on the part of the 
publishers to revise their most popular First Year Book. 
Every energetic Latin instructor is filled with a con- 
suming ambition to produce the Exspectatus Liber 
Primus, and the market is glutted each year with ideal 
Beginners' Books, that have been thoroughly tested in 
the school-room and have proven extraordinarily suc- 
cessful. This is precisely the condition of things that 



should prevail. It is an evidence of the 'divine discon- 
tent' that betokens life and progress in Latin instruc- 
tion. 

Among the First Year Latin Books published in 1917 , 
Junior Latin, by Messrs. Forsythe and Gummere, is well 
worth examining. It is intended for children beginning 
Latin at the age of ten. In the Preface the authors 
state that it is designed "to assist the young mind, 
probing darkly, by some labor-saving arrangement and 
presentation of the elements of Latin, as well as to equip 
it with the useful knowledge which is the reward for 
effort. From lexicons and libraries, from text-books 
and travel, from any and every possible source the 
authors have taken good things to have, the finest 
fruits from any tree, no matter in whose garden it grew. 
From Cicero and Caesar, from Lane and from Bennett, 
from grammars galore, from Becker, and Platner, and 
Friedlander, and a host of primers and readers, wher- 
ever was found a bright idea valuable to the little 
student, it was purloined with gratitude to the origin- 
ator" 

Sixty-seven pages are devoted to a systematic and 
complete presentation of the declension of nouns and 
adjectives, accompanied by easy sentences to be turned 
into English and Latin. Then follow about fifty pages 
on the remaining parts of speech, excepting only the 
verb, which we must assume is to be reserved for a 
second book. 

Especially noteworthy are the following features: 

(1) An account in English of certain Roman ideas 
and customs, e. g. earth, water, fire, the creation, the 
Roman alphabet, arithmetic, dress, school, games, 
clocks etc, 

(2) Old-fashioned analysis of sentences and parsing— 
an exercise which, however dull it may be, is bound to 
develop in the pupil a clear understanding of the con- 
struction of words and sentences. 

(3) Extensive vocabularies, displaying admirable 
unity of ideas, and suggesting many fine distinctions 
and shades of meaning. 

(4) Sentence quotations from many Latin authors of 
the Golden and Silver Ages. 

(5) Some interesting maps and pictures. The latter 
have the rare merit of really illustrating characteristic 
Roman customs. 

(6) Systematic and well-graded progression in forms 
and syntax. 

There are but few errors, and of these still fewer are 
worth noticing. On page 8 the pronunciation of a "as 
in artistic" is certainly misleading. The antepenult (9) 
is defined as the third syllable before the last, which 
would take it altogether out of the range of Roman 
accent. The statement on page 1 3 that "An Appositive 
takes the case and number of the Noun or Pronoun 
which it explains", might better read "takes the case 
and (when possible) the number", etc., especially in 
view of the occurrence of several plural names of cities 
on page 24. The top sentence on page 74 reads : "the 
Cardinals are all Indeclinable except unus, duo, tres 
and mllia", thus overlooking the declension of the Latin 
words for the hundreds. Condiiit, "hides" (87), and 
exsuperat, "it had surpassed" (119). are slips in point of 
tense. On page 1 15 we are told that "the boys brought 
candles, beginning their school-day before daylight", 
while on the following page we learn that "at sun-rise 
boys went to school". 

From these trivial details let us pass to the considera- 
tion of the more important questions suggested by an 
examination of the book. 

(1 ) Will not the methods employed involve the loss 
of much valuable time? 

Take, for example, the matter of vocabularies. It is 
generally admitted that the acquisition by the pupil of 
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a vocabulary of 500 words in the first year is no easy 
undertaking, and that such a vocabulary should be 
largely made up of words that will be useful in the sub- 
sequent reading of Latin authors. Now, as has already 
been noted, the vocabularies in Junior Latin are to be 
commended for their unity and intrinsic interest. But 
do they meet the test of a satisfactory first-year vocabu- 
lary, as stated above? Hardly. The vocabularies in 
the latter half of the book, constituting two-thirds of 
the words to be learned by the pupil, range from twenty 
to fifty words apiece, and contain a large proportion of 
words that are rarely, if ever, met in Caesar, Cicero or 
Vergil. By actual count 53 and 57 per cent of the 
words found in the vocabularies and declensions of 
Junior Latin (exclusive of those in the sentences) are 
not to be found even in the general vocabulary of two 
of the most widely used Beginners' Books, although 
neither of these pretends to hold to exclusively Caesarian 
words. 

Again, the presentation of paradigms of such rare 
nouns as mel, sil, tos, and far, followed by lists of 
similarly declined nouns, among which occur fel, ador, 
iecur, sulfur, etc., is absolutely unjustifiable from the 
point of view of their subsequent usefulness in High 
School Latin, and is likewise a waste of time. 

The same general tendency is seen in the printing of 
the vocative, whenever possible, in the paradigms. 
This practice — unfortunately adopted as a rule in our 
Grammars — is sure to get teacher and pupil into trying 
situations in the declension of many words. But it is 
particularly awkward in the paradigms called for in 
Junior Latin, where the conscientious pupil will find 
himself ejaculating, 'O horned goat! O liver! O honey! 
O noses!', etc. In view of the obvious unsuitableness 
of the vocative in the declension of innumerable nouns 
it would seem to be the simpler and saner course to state 
the rule concerning it, and then to emphasize the single 
exception by presenting it in the paradigm of second 
declension nouns in -us. This and an occasional 
review of the point is all that is necessary to fix it 
indelibly in the pupil's mind. To do anything more is 
to overwork the case to no purpose. It certainly should 
have small place in a book that lays claim to "labor- 
saving arrangements". 

(2) A second questionable point presents itself in 
connection with the editors' exclusive use of the isolated 
sentence. As soon as it is practicable, most Beginners' 
Books not only illustrate the grammatical points to be 
emphasized in each lesson by short sentences, but 
exemplify them in some connected story, thereby 
adding to the pupil's interest and making him feel that 
he is actually reading a language. Rejecting this plan, 
the editors of Junior Latin employ only the isolated 
sentence, though they seek to secure interest by center- 
ing the thought of the sentences in some general topic 
and by citing appropriate proverbs and quotations 
from classic authors. In carrying out this idea they 
apparently forget that the interest of a quotation lies, 
not in the statement of a fact, but in the context that it 
suggests. For example, the quotation, Sudor fluit 
undique rivis, immediately brings to the teacher's 
mind Vergil's incomparable description of the thrilling 
boat race in the Aeneid. To the pupil, however, who 
knows nothing of the story, there is no appeal whatever 
in the sentence that he mechanically translates, 'Sweat 
flows in streams on all sides'. On the other hand, the 
reading of a story, however simple, is sure to rouse the 
curiosity and to stimulate the interest of the pupil. 

Here also the unfortunate limitations of ordinary 
teachers must be taken into account. A brilliant teacher 
may breathe life into the dry bones of even wholly 
unrelated sentences. One might easily imagine a class 
of little folk sitting enthralled before some scholarly 



Latinist, while he draws upon his stores of classic lore 
and entertains them with illuminating comments on 
the quotations that they translate. But what of the 
average teacher, whose acquaintance with Latin is all 
too narrowly circumscribed by the few authors that are 
usually studied in School and College? To such an one 
quotations from Ennius, Persius, Petronius, Laevius, 
Vitruvius, etc., are as cryptic as if they were culled 
from the Hindu Vedas. And yet it is the average 
teacher that must ultimately do the bulk of the teaching 
of any book. 

These two points, then — disregard of loss of time and 
failure to employ any connected' prose — -stamp Junior 
Latin as decidedlv reactionary. It is highly suggestive 
of days gone by, when the first year in Latin was devoted 
to the whole of Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Gram- 
mar — paradigms, rules, examples, and exceptions, with 
no end of analysis and parsing besides. There can be 
no question of the thoroughness or effectiveness of this 
old-time method. But it is exceedingly doubtful if the 
present generation, nurtured as it is on predigested 
foods, can stomach any such durum pabulum. 

It may be claimed, however, that these two points 
are negligible factors in a book that is designed for 
young pupils, and that in any case they are out- 
weighed by obvious merits in many other respects. 
This is a question that the practical teacher must 
decide for himself. Certain it is that in Junior Latin 
the editors have issued a book that displays unusual 
originality in its methods, and suggests much that is 
stimulative of thought on matters pertaining to the 
successful teaching of First Year Latin. 
The Albany Academy. Jared W. ScUDDER. 



THE PROMETHEUS AND THE ION 

The Prometheus of Aeschylus and the Ion of 
Euripides have one important characteristic in com- 
mon — the central point of each drama is the attack 
on a deity. Zeus in the earlier play and Apollo in the 
later are pilloried unmercifully and are presented to 
the audience in a most unpleasing light. In the case 
of Euripides, we are perhaps not surprised, but Aeschy- 
lus is usually considered a pillar of orthodoxy. Of 
course the defence can always be raised that in the 
later plays of the Prometheus trilogy Zeus and Prome- 
theus were reconciled and that the justice of the 
king of the gods was finally proclaimed. Yet we must 
remember that in a weak and unconvincing way Apollo 
is justified in the Ion. 

What is the vital difference between the plays? 
The ingenuity expended by Verrall (Euripides the 
Rationalist, 138 ff.) to prove that Apollo is a fraud 
and nonexistent and that the whole fiction of the god's 
interposition is the creation of a corrupt priesthood 
is unnecessary. Euripides almost certainly conceived 
of Apollo, as far as the play was concerned, as a real 
deity, and the legend should be accepted as it stands. 
With this conceded, let us try to discover some of the 
factors which make the Prometheus less blasphemous 
and less religiously demoralizing than the Ion, despite 
the fact that the attacks on the god are, if anything, 
more bitter. 

The first and perhaps the greatest difference is due 
to the character of the god's antagonist. The Prome- 
theus is constructed on a grand scale and the hero is 
himself a god of no small power. The deity of the 
Titan Prometheus is never- forgotten. He, himself, 
proudly declares it (92): 'See what I, a god, suffer 
at the hands of the gods'. He is immortal: 'Why 
should I fear, when I am not fated to die' (see 933). 
It was by his counsels that Zeus had been able to over- 



